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THE HOME WORKSHOP. 

ROB ABLY every lady and young 
girl in the land has at some time 
in her life attempted or complet- 
ed something in the line of fancy 
or decorative work, and there 
are few ladies of any grade of 
society who do not regularly in- 
dulge their taste for all sorts of 
beautiful and useful articles, 
either for the toilet table, the 
drawing-room, or their own pri- 
vate apartments. The dearth' of pretty and desirable novelties 
has often been complained of, and ladies who keep fully 
up with the latest styles and the newest materials often find 
themselves at a loss for something really unique and attractive. 
A close study of the inOst artistic novelties as they appear in 
market, suggests many charming possibilities, and a careful study 
of the best means of adaptation and finish will put the artistic 



should be taken that the threads run straight across, as it is 
often the case that in the calendering process, when the linen is 
folded the material is drawn very far awry, and when straight- 
ened by drawing a thread, the piece is altogether too narrow. 
Sheeting one yard and a half wide will make a single scarf, but 
the twelve quarters wide goods makes two, and if there is a use 
for them this is by far the most economical. Seventy-five cents 
will buy the linen, and colored thread or marking cotton suffi- 
cient for a pattern across either end may be bought for ten to 
fifteen cents. The stamping might be done by some professional 
until the learner has acquired experience. This will cost not to 
exceed twenty-five or thirty cents. 

A pretty outline pattern is easiest to begin with, and care 
should be taken that in selecting the design it is not too com- 
plicated. A very open and spreading figure is much more desir- 
able than close work, as it is more effective and much more 
easily done. Beside there is a satisfaction in accomplishing a 
little in a short time rather than to tax the attention with a 
long and tedious piece of work, of which a novice becomes weary ■ 
long before it is half completed. It is ^therefore well not to be 
too ambitious but to do simple things first. 

A doily or tray cloth with a tiny design well done is better 
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observer in possession of many exquisite designs, and original 
ideas, the result of a natural taste for combining in one har- 
monious whole, various useful and beautiful patterns and arti- 
cles. 

Needlework of all sorts is so popular that a few practical 
hints and plain directions will be welcomed by the many readers 
of The Decorator and Furnisher who have time, taste, and 
means, but no reliable guide to work by, or suitable patterns to 
follow. In beginning all work of this kind, the first and most 
important item is the selection of materials. It is of the great- 
est consequence that everything used should be strictly first 
class. Needle work in fine qualities is too complicated and diffi- 
cult to be undertaken with cheap and flimsy material. What- 
ever style therefore the" 1 operator may select, only genuine goods 
of good grade should be used. 

The novice will do well to begin with some simple pattern, 
and smooth linen or cotton thread. A piece of goods already 
begun may be obtained from any fancy goods store. A very ex- 
cellent beginning is made with one yard and a half of linen for 
a bureau scarf. Russia crash is good, or half a yard from the 
end of a piece of Barnsley linen sheeting may be used. Care 



than an elaborate creation half finished or carelessly put together. 
The present fashion of embroidering and otherwise decorating 
table and house linen, as well as all sorts of fancy articles for 
the house makes a definite understanding of such work almost 
imperative. 

The Decorator and Furnisher has already furnished 
a large collection of supplements, containing a most admirable 
collection of letters and monograms, and the series is to be con- 
tinued through the entire alphabet. These letters are perfectly 
adapted for use upon house or table linen, or they may be done 
in silk or chenille upon handkerchief cases, toilet cases, travelling 
carryalls, or for any similar use where work is required. They 
may be done in two or more colors, and is susceptible of many 
very attractive variations. Take, for example, the double letter 
A, as illustrated in the Modern Monogram supplement in the 
January issue. Work the pointed letter in horizontal rows of 
short stitches in very fine cotton, following the shaded lines from 
left to right. Next put in the square topped A with long, fine 
satin stitch. Take care that the open spaces are clean and clear, 
and all of the edges perfectly regular. When the letters are done 
work in the foliage and arabesques. If color is allowed make 
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the crown of gold colored spool twist and in each of the trefoil 
points put a tiny dot. In the upper point a white dot and car- 
dinal and bright green in each of the others. Make the leaf 
sprays in color, the upper half of each spray in light and the 
lower half in dark green. Shades of bronze and gold are desira- 
ble for the arabesques. Shade them darker on the lower edges. 
If the material is to be done on material that is not to be laun- 
dered the letters may be done one in gold thread the other in 
silver," or both in gold, as silver becomes dull after a little expos- 
ure to the air. A may be done in gold, the other in cardinal, 
and the foliage and arabesques in shades of green and bronze. 
An artistic, taste will suggest many charming combinations of 
color. If the design is to be done in white only a difference in 
the style of the stitch is necessary. 

All of the different stitches will be illustrated in this depart- 
ment with suitable materials, and instruction for working. 

In transferring patterns a pantograph will be found invalua- 
ble. It may be more convenient to sketch the design, in which 
case some of the decorative work may be omitted, but the pains- 
taking needlewoman may, with admirable effect, reproduce the 
design entire. 

With the pantograph the size of the figure may be enlarged 
or decreased at pleasure. „ For a small pillow-sham it will be 
found quite large enough, if the field is large the letter may be 
half larger. 

A simple and effective fashion of duplicating such patterns 
is to sketch them very lightly in copying ink. Only the outline 
should be touched, and that in the most delicate manner with 
the finest drawing pen. When the outline is complete make the 
cloth very slightly damp. Press it perfectly smooth ipith a hot 
iron, and then while still warm lay it exactly in position over 
the letter and put in a copying press. If this is not obtainable 
lay a perfectly smooth board over the two, and place very heavy 
weights upon it. 

An ingenious lady used to put her transfer work under the 
frame of the cheese press, where a leverage of some hundred 
pounds was obtained without difficulty. Indeed her botanical 
specimens, and many varieties of fancy work came under the 
weight of this press between hours, and when the dairy's need 
did not demand the press her work usually did. 

If a real press is not accessible, a very good substitute may 
be made by securely attaching a strong pole by one end to some 
immovable object. If possible let it be passed under the sill of 
some building. Arrange a solid rest or pedestal about four feet 
from the sill. Lay the article to be pressed upon the flat top of 
the pedestal, and place a block of wood over it. Then rest the 
pole or bar across this, the long end projecting. Upon this hang 
any convenient weight, a kettle full of stones, or a hag contain- 
ing sand or pebbles. The family laundry irons have often helped 
to increase the weight. 

An arrangement of this sort should be at every lady's c6m- 
mand if she have no copying press, and even then work may 
come up that this home made press will do far better. A bar of 
wood three inches square and five or six feet long will be re- 
quired. 

The pattern and the cloth to be stamped may remain in the 
press half an hour. If there is sufficient ink on the design to 
make a pattern immediately, it may stain and discolor the linen. 
The little ink on the pattern will merely tint the cloth if pro- 
perly put on. It will be wise to experiment on something of no 
account, before applying it to the article to be embroidered. 



ART LEATHER IN FINE EXAMPLES. 

AN exhibition of decorative leather opened at the Yandell 
Gallery and to be continued until near the end of the pres- 
ent month, represents in an important manner the artistic 
early forms of this fabrication as also the best forms productive 
of the kind of which our clever imitative age is capable. A 
series of extraordinary character is in the form of panels in old 
Spanish work, taken from a castle in Avignon, and, with forty- 
five different subjects in harmonious treatment, beingnadapted 
for a frieze. The pictorial scenes, illustrative of life in pSace and 
war, are shown against a background of sky ; the figures are 
prominently outlined, and most frequently represented singly on 
the separate panels, although sometimes in couples, with trees 
forming also a feature of the ensemble. The coloring is rich and 
fine, both in these chief pieces and in additional borderings in 
Venetian character with elaborate handtooled decoration by 
which the arrangement may be completed. A depth of about 
five feet is formed by the frieze so arranged, the strips interven- 
ing also between the panels if desired. The style is suited to a 
lofty hall, a large dining-room or a library. 

An old wall decoration of the period of Louis XVI. is one of 
the richest specimens of rococo design imaginable. It unites 
with its coloring of gold and amber, its cream and brown tints 
and pale and deep shades of green, the forms of flowers and 
shells, of the dolphin, bird of paradise, squirrel and serpent, 
with wonderful magnificence and effect. 



A Byzantine example is of superb quality from the manner 
in which the design is brought out by tooling on a fine red 
background, in deep tones of copper, gold and silver. Among 
specimens of the oldest slyle of leather made is a Venetian piece 
—about as old as the earliest Damascus and Arabian work of re- 
nown—combining silver with dull brownish gold in varied light 
and dark shades. 

An example of old Damascus production of small extent is 
also shown, the decoration being done with little tools like those 
used by bookbinders, and representing about twenty-four varie- 
ties of such implements, as discovered from the differences of 
tooled forms appearing in the design. 

An old piece in Venetian character, showing a Romanesque 
order of design, a Castilian production of purely Spanish char- 
acteristics, and a rich old piece of Flemish work with fruits and 
flowers in golden splendor are among other examples of much 
value. Another old Flemish specimen in twelve sections form- 
ing a screen, combines four paintings which have been attributed 
with scant reason to Titian. 

Two works of rare character are in the form of altar cloths 
wrought by monks, which were taken from Italian churches. 
In the centre of one is a picture of the Holy Family, the re- 
mainder of the piece being strewn with roses in finely decora- 
tive effect. The other piece is of most elaborate design, united 
with a representation of the crucifixion, the surface otherwise 
being covered with intricately mingled forms of ecclesiastical 
symbolism, with borders showing heads of cherubims. The dec- 
oration in branched forms, with others in involved circles, is 
such as almost to exceed in tone and effect the finest works of 
embroidery. 

An interesting specimen in carved leather is Moorish work 
four hundred years old, and one of the best of the kind, beau- 
tifully cut and finished with burnishing. A reproduction from 
the same is shown with a group of seven old chairs, having an 
average age of from two hundred to three hundred years, which 
were brought from ah old monastery. Old Chippendale chairs, 
seen in connection, are also covered with the production of pres- 
ent decorators. A reproduction of some consequence representing 
an old Flemish style is one for which a gold medal was awarded 
two years ago in the Inventor's Exhibition in London. 




